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Two Decades of 
the Society for 
the Advancement 
of Education 


By RAYMOND WALTERS 


Chairman, Board of Trustees 
Society for the Advancement of Education 








Tue 20TH ANNIVERSARY Of incorporation of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education affords 
its present trustees a basis not for self-congratula- 
tions about the past, but for hope regarding the 
future. The society has accomplished thus far 
the purpose for which it was formed in 1939, 
viz., to insure continued publication of SCHOOL 
ND Society. This journal had been established 
in 1915 by J. McKeen Cattell, the eminent psy- 
chologist who was its editor as well as the found- 
er and editor of the weekly Science. Dr. Cattell 
had maintained, during nearly a quarter of a 
educational journalism 
AND SOCIETY “‘a dis 


century, standards of 
which achieved for ScHoot 
tinguished position in American education.” 

In the late summer of 1939, thanks to the 
good offices of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
journal was turned over to the newly formed 

Advancement of Education. 
first trustees were: J]. McKeen 
AND SocieTy; Willard 


Society for the 
Named as the 
Cattell, founder of ScHoo! 
KE. Givens, secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation; Frank Pierrepont Graves, president, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; Henry W. 
Holmes, dean, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University; Walter A. Jessup, president, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement ol 
Teaching, Chairman; Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; and 
Raymond Walters, president, University of Cin 
cinnati. 

As secretary of the new society and the second 
editor of SCHOO! Society, the trustees ap- 
pointed Prof. Emeritus William C. Bagley ot 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
served until his death in 1946. Successors as sec: 
retary and editor have been Prof. Emeritus |. L. 
Kandel of ‘Teachers College, Columbia Unive 
sity, 1946-53; and Prof. William W. Brickman, 
School of Education, New York University, since 
1955. 


Highly competent and devoted these editors 


AND 
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proved to be in their adherence to the concep- 
tion of Cattell in 1915, reiterated by Bagley in 
1939, of the journal as “an unbiased, impersonal 
medium for the dissemination of information of 
interest to workers in the field of education.” A 
host of educational and 
rightly publish magazines and journals to pro- 
mote their particular fields and causes. SCHOO! 
AND SociETY has demonstrated the need for an 
independent journal reporting objectively and 
succinctly the broad range of American educa- 


associations societies 


tion and opening its pages to expressions of 
varied views. Concerning this latter aspect, the 
attitude of the Society for the Advancement of 
Education has been aptly stated in an initialed 
editorial by Dr. Brickman: “Critical evaluation 
is essential . . . but let the criticism be fair, ac 
curate and well tempered. Che strengths 
and weaknesses of American education must be 
understood and appreciated before any specifi 
remedies can be ottered. Scholars, scientists, and 
educators, together with the public at large, can 
raise the level of the American school by better 
understanding and more co-operation among 
themselves.” 

The trustees of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education are pleased with the editor- 
ship of Dr. Brickman and with the work done 
by Managing Fditor Stanley Lehrer in the type 
and format changes of SCHOOL AND SociETy, in 
increasing advertising revenue, and in promot 
ing circulation. 

\s trustees, we cordially invite educators and 
other good citizens to become members of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
and join us in our earnest efforts to produce an 


America at its 


educational journal worthy of 


best. 


William C. Bagley 
and the SAE 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


Secretary, SAE; Editor, School and Society 








EAL IIET es 


U NDERSTANDABLY ENOUGH, William Chandle1 
sagley was better known as psychologist, educa 


tor of teachers, educational theorist, and editor 
than as the first secretary of the Society for the 
Advancement of Education, Inc. The 20th anni 
versary of the birth of the SAE is a fitting occa 
sion for an appreciation of Dr. Bagley’s services 
as secretary. 

Months before the society came officially 
was busy preparing 


Into 


being, the secretary-editon 
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for the continuance of SCHOOL AND Society. He 
labored to get the organization under way and 
to secure suitable contributions for the journal. 
During his seven years of service, he was success- 
ful in maintaining SCHOOL AND SOCIETY as a 
major American magazine of educational news 
and opinion presented in an objective manner. 

Only one who has read Bagley’s annual reports 
the minutes ol 
appreciate the problems he had to face in keep 
ing the journal above water and thereby enrich 
American His 
perseverance, good humor, optimism, balanced 


and the trustees’ meetings can 


ing the literature of education. 
judgment, and refusal to be discouraged finally 
paid off. Even strong opposition by his predeces 
sor in the second year of Bagley’s tenure failed 
to swerve him from his convictions regarding 
the ways of directing SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
the the SAE. While his work as 
editor recognized, few knew of the 
masterful the affairs of the 
SAE by Bagley. In point of fact, the two duties 
often were intertwined. 


and 
activities of 
was well 


administration ol 


Dr. Bagley was aided in his labors by his de 


voted assistant, Mrs. Louellen Remmy Beyer, 
and by the competent James W. Campbell, who 
added the duties of treasurer of the soc iety to 
his office of treasurer of Carnegie Corporation. 
It is fortunate that Dr. Bagley’s trustees realized 
the value of his work and supported him on all 
occasions. 

The admirable administrative qualities of 
Bagley further his choice, 
long before his death, of Dr. I. L. 
Kandel, the eminent educational 
thinker, as his successor in the secretary-editor- 
ship. It was no wonder that there was no hitch 
when Dr. Kandel took over the management of 
the society and its journal. 

When the history of American educational 
journalism comes to be written, it is certain that 
the activities of Dr. Bagley in behalf of the SAE 
will receive due credit. His accomplishments as 


were illustrated by 


not very 


scholar and 


secretary-editor, mainly the perpetuation of an 
educational periodical which aired all types of 
ideas, will surely place him in the class of Henry 
the Hall of educational 


Barnard in Fame of 


journalism. 


LOCKSLEY HALL: 


A College for the Future’ 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


President, Fund for the Republic 


I HAVE THOUGHT that instead of presenting an 
article of my own, I might offer here the annual 
report of the Chairman ot the Faculty of Locks 
ley Hall for the year 1988-89. 

Phe report begins: 
To the Board of Visitors of Locksley Hall: 

\s the elected representative of the faculty, I 
have the honor to submit its report for the year 
1988-89. At this time, which marks the expiration 
of my the the first 
25 years of the College, it seems appropriate to 


five-year term and end of 
revicw the history of the College since its foun 
Chis will 


count of the origins and progress of the state 


dation. necessarily involve some ac 
of Rancho del Rey. 

\s is well known, the state of Rancho del Rey 
originated in the gift to the public by the own 
ers of the King Ranch in ‘Texas of 100,000 square 
miles. The reason for the gilt was that the own 
convinced that the 
development of people was more important than 
that ol They 
provide a refuge for those who could not face 


ers of the ranch had become 


animals. therefore determined to 
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the prospect of having their children go through 


the American educational system, but who did 


not wish to secede trom the Union. Two condi- 
tions were attached to the gift. First, the land 
was to be organized into a state in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty between the 
Republic of Texas and the United States. Sec- 
ond, American women of child-bearing age who 
had children under 12 were to have priority in 
gaining entrance to and owning land in the new 
state Those who were married were permitted 


to bring their husbands with them if they 


\ ished. 
The the 


such that they easily persuaded the legislature 


financial resources of donors were 


of ‘Texas to see the merits of then plan, and since 


both houses of Congress had for many years 


Texas, no diffi- 
culty was experi need in Washington. President 


been controlled by residents ol 


Stevenson signed the measure on Christmas Day, 


Address to the Conference on the Shape of a College 
for the Future, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, April 
18. 1959 
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1964, and Rancho del Rey was admitted to the 
Union on January I, 
at dawn the next day, 
lormerly 


1965. Immigration began 
and our state, which was 
and a 
couple of million cattle, is now the most dense 


occupied by a flew cowboys 
ly populated in the Union, having passed Rhode 
Island in 1975. As loyal Americans we hope that 
the depopulation that has taken place in other 
states will prove to be only temporary 

It cannot be too often emphasized that Locks 
ley Hall is only one unit in the educational sys 
tem of Rancho del Rey and that its dependence 
on the other units in the system is complete. For 
Locksley Hall 
finishes his formal liberal education at the age 
of 18. This would not be possible in the three 
years ordinarily spent here if it were not for the 


example, the average student at 


organization of the six-year elementary schools 
and three-year high schools of this state. On the 
other hand, 50°, 


University, and this would not be possible if 


of our graduates go on to the 


it were not for the recognition by the University 
that liberal education is the best preparation fon 


professional study and research. If I may be 


pardoned a personal word, I may say that one 


of the most movil experiences ol my life was 


1g 
that day in 1967 on which the Cosmological Fac 


ulty of the University, at the insistence of the 


sub-faculty in medicine, voted down special r¢ 


quirementsgin mathematics and science for en 


trance to medical work and decided to admit 


applicants on the basis of their fulfillment of the 
Hall in liberal 


requirements of Locksley edu 


cation. 
has flourished be 


Hall 


of the educational system 


then, Locksley 
the excellence 
of which it is a part. A 
that 
its own role in the 


First, 
cause ol 
second reason for its 


success is there never has been any doubt 


is devoted 
that 
every citizen ought to have. In the schools and 


about svstem. It 


solely to liberal education, the education 


colleges of Rancho del Rey vocational training 


The constant acceleration of tech 


50's and the 


is unknown 


nology since the steady reduction 


in the working week to the 20 hours 


have made direct preparation for earning a liv 


pres¢ nt 


ing in the educational system an obvious ab 
surdity. In this state young people are trained fon 
jobs on the job. The object of the educational 


system is to teach them what they cannot learn 
on the job—how to be citizens and human beings. 
\s the Commanding Officer of the United Na 
tions Police Force, Chief John Eisenhower, has 
nobly said, “The one certain calling is citizen 
ship; the one certain destiny ts manhood.” 
Locksley Hall has no departments. All mem 
are expected to be abl to 


bers of the faculty 
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give instruction in all the subjects studied in the 
College. It has, however, three divisions. In addi- 
tion to the division devoted to the instruction ol 
youth, it has a division for the preparation of 
teachers and one for the education of adults. 
Among the many blessings conferred upon us 
by the Founding Fathers of Rancho del Rey, the 
constitutional prohibition against academic de- 
grees must come high on the list. The statutory 
prohibition of schools of education has proved 
equally valuable. The two together have meant 
that in this state it has been possible to educate 
teachers. In the early days there were fears of a 
teacher shortage; but they did not materialize. 
Every intelligent man and woman teaching in 
the United States started for Rancho del Rey as 
soon as the state was opened up to settlement. In 
the effort thei 
these teachers adopted children under 12, and I 
regret to say that one distinguished male scholar 
from Columbia was detected at the border dis- 
guised as a pregnant woman. Candor compels 
Rancho del 
than 
the constitutional 


to establish priority, many ol 


me to add that teachers’ salaries in 
Rey have always been somewhat highei 
elsewhere. This is because of 
provision known as the General Motors Index, 
which stipulates that the compensation of teach 
ers must always be equal to that of junior exe 
cutives in that great corporation. 

\ powertul inducement to teachers to join the 
faculty of Locksley Hall is the complete inde- 
pendence and freedom that we enjoy. Locksley 
Hall has no president and no board of trustees. 
Lhe the 
ulty of the College has the legal as well as the 
The 


faculty is aware, however, that all bodies of priv- 


Board of Visitors has no power; fac- 


moral responsibility for its management. 
ileged persons inevitably tend to deteriorate and 
therefore welcomes the public and private crit- 
icism that the Board has lavished upon it in the 
last 25 years. The faculty knows that its rejec- 
the the 
Board would have provoked, in lesser men, some 
Che principle that man 
the faculty 


tion of many ol recommendations of 
feelings of resentment 


agement is the function of and crit 


icism the function of the Board is now estab 
lished, and all parties are agreed that it must re 
main forever inviolate 

It must be added that the freedom we enjoy 
is accompanied by responsibility we did not 
to have somebody 


Locksley Hall we of the 


faculty can blame nobody but ourselves. We can 


expect. lt is very convenient 


else to blame. Here at 
not evade the consequences ot out weakness and 
self-seeking by relying on the President or the 
Trustees to from them, and we 


SAVE us are 


denied the consolation of attributing whateve1 
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anybody in or out of the College does not like 
about it to the arrogance of the administration 
and the stupidity of the Board. In the early years 
of the College some of my older brethren, who 
had been brought up under a different system, 
lelt so uncomfortable when called upon to cast 
votes for which they would be held responsible 
that they echoed the cry of the ancient Israelites, 
“Give us a King to rule over us.”” Fortunately, 
wiser counsels prevailed. We have been much 
assisted by the fact that we have no departments 
and ranks. These fruitful 
of group bickering and individual animosity 
being absent, we have been able to think for an 


no academic sources 


increasing part of the time when we are together 
about what is good for the College and for the 
community. But it is no use denying that the 
path has been a hard one. We record again out 
gratitude to the Board of Visitors for helping us 
to be better than we otherwise would have been. 

Phe number of teachers required in Rancho 
del Rey was small in proportion to the popula 
tion because the number of subjects taught was 
somewhat third of the number 
taught in other states. My great predecessor, the 
first Chairman of the Faculty, had emblazoned 
the senior common 


less than a 


on the walls of room as a 


constant reminder to us a!! the words of Si 


Richard 
is known by the number of valuable subjects he 
The 


mentary and secondary schools and the fact that 


Livingstone: “The good schoolmastei 


declines to teach.” excellence of the ele 
students do not come to us until they have passed 
mean. that 


remedial 


the examinations in- these schools 
Locksley Hall had 
work in Greek or Latin, to say nothing of math- 
ematics or English. ‘The students arrive at our 


gates prepared to go on with these subjects and 


never has to offer 


to add to them the exploration of the world ol 
their main business 
the number ol 


ideas, which is, of course, 


with us. These limitations on 
subjects taught have made possible the level of 
teachers’ salaries that the General Motors Index 
requires. 

Ol course, a good deal of re-training was nec 


“ 


essary to permit our educational system to ab 
sorb the teaching immigrants to whom I have 
referred. Most of them never had had any liberal 
(Open 


education. By the use of films, television 
and closed circuit), and the teaching machines 
invented by B. F. Skinner, we were able to ex 
pedite this process. 

Poday prospective teachers at Locksley Hall 
get a liberal education. They then go on to the 
to study more of the three 


University one ol 


confines itself 


Phereatter, 


fields to which the University 


theology, cosmology, and law. they 
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work here as apprentice teachers with the more 
experienced members of the staff. Every sem 
inar and discussion group at Locksley Hall has 
two teachers—a senior and a junior member of 
the faculty. The teachers learn to teach by 
teaching. 

Phe constitutional prohibition of academic 
incidental benefit: com- 
unknown in Rancho 
del Rey. At no time, therefore, is a citizen of this 


degrees has had one 


mencement exercises are 
state given the impression that he has completed 
learn- 
ing together, and the citizen is expected to keep 


his education. The state is a community 
on learning throughout his life. This is why the 
curriculum of Locksley Hall could remain simple 
and clear: the College has been under no_pres- 
sure to teach every young student everything 
that he might need to know at later stages of 
his career. The aim of the College is to teach 
the student what he needs to know in order to 
keep on learning, to awaken his interest in con- 
tinued learning, and to train him in the habits 
that will help him to learn whatever he wants 
to learn. 

Locksley Hall is the realization of the ambi 
that 
years ago. He said, “Here is the key to the whole 


tion Woodrow Wilson expressed just 80 
matter: the object of the college . . . is not 
scholarship . . . but the intellectual and spiritual 
life. Its life and discipline are meant to be a 
process ol preparation, not a process of informa- 
tion. By the intellectual and spiritual life 1 mean 
the life which enables the mind to comprehend 
and make proper use of the modern world and 
all its opportunities. The object of a liberal 
training is not learning, but discipline and the 
enlightenment of the mind. ... What we should 
seek to impart in our colleges, therefore, is not 
so much learning as the spirit of learning. You 
can impart that to young men; and you can im 
part it to them in the three or four years at youn 
disposal.” Having acquired this spirit, the 50°; 
ol ow graduates who do not go on to the Uni- 
versity are expected, like the other citizens ol 
this state, to enroll in discussion groups in which 
their intellectual interests and capacities may 
develop. The faculty of Locksley Hall organizes 
such groups for adults of this community who 
wish to continue their liberal education. 

In the educational system of Rancho del Rey, 
time-serving and the accumulation of credits are 
unknown. Goals are set up for the students to 
reach. ‘The examinations determine whether on 
not he has reached them, The student may pre- 
sent himself for the examinations whenever he is 
ready to do so, If he fails, he may take them 
again. The chronological age of students and 
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what used to be called their “adjustment to the 
group” are matters of supreme indifference to 
everybody, including the student himself and 
his contemporaries. I have said that in Rancho 
del Rey the elementary schoo] takes six years 
and the high school and the college three years 
each. But these are statements of averages. The 
goals having been set by the teaching staff, it 
was found that in the ordinary case six years of 
instruction prepared the pupil for the examina- 
tions of the elementary schools, three years for 
the high schools, and three years more for the 
college. As far as Locksley Hall is concerned, 
10°%, of our students graduate in less than three 
years, and 10% in more. Eighty per cent take 
the average time. 

The goal that set for the students of 
Locksley Hall was the acquisition of that educa- 
tion which in the opinion of the faculty was 
necessary for a free man ina free society. It can- 
not be too strongly insisted that the educational 
program of Locksley Hall was designed for 
everybody and that experience has shown that 
it can be mastered by everybody, though at dif- 
ferent rates of speed. If there is one thing that 
the history of Locksley Hall demonstrates, it is 
that the ancient American doctrine that the 
course of study must be trivial and the life of 
the student frivolous because most young people 
cannot be interested in anything important is as 
fallacious as it was popular. The Latin motto of 
the Students’ Association of Locksley Hall is sero 
young, but we are in 


Was 


sed serio—we may be 
earnest. 

All citizens of Rancho del Rey are expected 
to achieve the education that is offered by Locks- 
ley Hall. Although the intellectual attainments 
of the people of this state are clearly higher than 
those of any other, there is no evidence that their 
native capacities exceed those of persons born 
elsewhere. Since the founding of this country, 
experience everywhere has shown that the young 
American will respond to the best that can be 
offered him. The reason he has been offered in 
some places less than the best is that his elders 
do not want to take the trouble to find out what 
the best is or to find out how it may be effectively 
offered. We have known, moreover, since the 
time of Plato that what is honored in a country 
will be cultivated there. The state of Rancho del 
Rey established in the human 
mind. It was to be a community learning to- 
gether. The culture of this state, therefore, sup- 
ports at every point the serious intellectual pur- 


was honor of 


pose of the educational system of this state. 
To descend to a more practical level, consider, 
if you will, the effect upon the interests and, 
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hence, upon the development of the young of 
a system in which everybody has studied or is 
studying the same things and has a common 
language and a common stock of ideas. At Locks- 
ley Hall, for example, the faculty and all the 
students have followed or are following the same 
prescribed curriculum and are discussing the 
issues it raises throughout their waking hours. 
The multiplication of the power of the individ- 
ual through the support of the academic com- 
munity is added to the multiplication of this 
power that comes from the support of the larger 
community outside. We are perfectly prepared 
to believe that students who have succeeded with 
us would have failed elsewhere. We suggest, as 
Edward Gibbon did long ago, that like condi- 
tions produce like effects. 

The conditions obtaining in Rancho del Rey 
have made it, as everybody knows, the cultural 
center of the world. The head of the Chinese 
delegation to the United Nations remarked last 
year that Peking even today had not achieved 
the beauty, serenity, and vitality of our capital, 
and the President of Greece has applied to our 
state the words in which Pericles described his 
native city. The principal newspapers, publish- 
ing houses, magazines, dramatic groups, film 
studios, and television networks now have their 
headquarters here. The leading artists, writers, 
musicians, scientists, and scholars of the world 
now reside among us. 

But it would be selfish of us to be concerned 
only with the happiness of our own state. In 
every walk of life the citizens of Rancho del Rey 
and the graduates of Locksley Hall—the oldest 
of whom are now about 40—are making a world- 
wide contribution. It often has been remarked 
that it is fortunate the graduates of Locksley 
Hall are not much interested in making money, 
because their equipment is such that if they 
wanted to, they would make all the money there 
was. In the professions, in politics, and in bus- 
iness they have distinguished themselves, earn- 
ing the affection of their alma mater and the 
admiration of their fellow citizens. 

The period through which we lived in the 
‘40's, '50's, and early ‘60's of this century is now 
commonly called the Age of Illusion. It was a 
period in which things were not what they 
seemed, or at least not what we said they were. 
At this epoch Americans were in the habit of 
saying one thing and believing another and 
thinking one thing and doing another. Num- 
erous efforts were made to repeal the Law of 
Contradiction. The fact was that our situation 
had changed too fast for our ideas. The result 
was that we could offer no rational explanation 
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for much that we did. For example, we had an 
economic theory built on the mindless mechan 
ism of the market and a political theory based 
on the conception of the night watchman state. 
When these theories appeared inapplicable and 
unworkable in an advanced industrial society, 
we had no guide to intelligent action. The edu 
cational system of those days was suitable to the 
production of consumers, jobholders, objects of 
The univei 


sities were not centers olf independent thought. 


propaganda, and statistical units 


hey appeared designed for vocational certifica 
tion and highly specialized research. In- thei 
they felt 


pelled to sell themselves to the highest bidder. 


never-ending quest for money, com 


Instead of enlightening the society, particularly 


about its own shortcomings, they flattered it. 
Hence, they flattered and perpetuated its illu- 
SIONS. 

The era that now seems to be dawning will 
hope, the Age of Reason. The 
change began with the end of the Cold War and 
the transfer of all weapons to the United Na 
tions 15 years ago. That made it possible for us 
to begin to think what we were doing and to 


be called, we 


reflect at last in a rational way about how we 
might use our for the benefit of 
fellow citizens in America and throughout the 
world. The change has been accelerated by the 
example of the State of Rancho del Rey and 
by the work of its people. In this change, Locks 
ley Hall is proud to have played a modest part. 


resources out 


REMNANTS OF A VESTED HERITAGE 


By RAY HAWK 


Dean of Men, University of Oregon 


Ohrxcox, like most western states, received a 
generous grant of public land from the Federal 
government when admitted to the Union in 
1859. The 3,399,560-acre grant for the support 
ol public education included the 16th and 36th 
sections of every township, and revenue from 
these lands had to be deposited in the tirreduc 
ible School Fund. Over the 


istrators, school board members, and others in 


years, SC hool admin 


terested in’ financing public education have 


fund. ‘This is 


worth of the 


shown marked interest’ In this 


surprising, since the annual net 
lund to the public schools amounts to less than 
one per cent of the total educational costs. How 
interested and informed = school finance 
know. the 


bizarre as some best-selling pulp magazines. 


Cver, 


experts history of this fund is as 

\lthough great hope was held for the assist 
ance land grants would make to public educa 
tion, the entire program seemed destined to un- 
certainty and indecision Phe principle ol set 
ting aside public lands for school purposes was 
established by the Ordinance of 1785, a docu 
ment founded upon compromise. In fact, the 
creators of this document were more concerned 
with political problems of the day than with the 
educational The 


threats of Indian encroachment, the need to con 


future of the nation’s youth 
solidate frontier positions as protection against 
foreign powers, and mass western migration into 


undeveloped areas were key factors in the for 


mulation of this Ordinance. Regardless of intent, 


the Oregon Territorial Legislature accepted the 


principle and on Sept. 5, 1849, passed an act 
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Irreducible School Fund. Today, 
this fund amounts to approximately $14,000,000 
in principal, with less than $500,000 annual in- 


come available for distribution to the public 


creating the 


SC hools. 


Even though 10 sources contribute to the 
fund, its history is inseparably tied to school 
land sales. From the several million acres in 
the original land grant, there remain approx 
imately 750,000 Nearly 600,000 are iy 
arid Eastern Oregon. 


\dministration of the 


acres. 
landed heritage be 
queathed Oregon proved awkward and virtually 
unmanageable. Despite the legal framework and 
well wishes of territorial legislators, no funds 
were reported as collected until 1856, and only 
a meager amount alter that date. Efforts of state 
officials to increase the principal of the Irredic 
ible School Fund were subject to many handi 
caps evident during the early days of statehood. 
The greatest barrier was the seemingly endless 
series of Federal land acts created on assumption 
that western surveys had been completed. Most 
abused of these well-intentioned acts were the 
Pre-eemption Act of 1841, the Homestead Act of 
1862, 1878. 
These acts were instrumental in setting the 
fraudulent activity in 


and the Timber and Stone Act ol 
stage for widespread 
Oregon. The Pre-emption Act made it possible 
for a settler to retain possession of land he had 
occupied if his surveys were not completed until 


“The History of the Irreducible School 
unpublished Ed. D. thesis, University of Oregon 


Based on 
Fund,’ 
1949 
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the 1880's, thus providing both settlers and 
speculators with the opportunity to select lands 
which were intended for the state. As compensa- 
tion for school land lost, Oregon was permitted 
to select other Federal land as “lieu land” for 
replacement.’ Here, again, the state was slow to 
select the “lieu lands,” when selection 


and was 


made, there was little left of any value, explain- 


ing the preponderance today of arid waste lands 


in Eastern Oregon. The Homestead Act provicd- 
ed the impetus for western growth. The ‘Timbet 
and Stone Act permitted surveyed timber lands 
in Oregon to be sold at the minimum price of 
$2.50 pe 160-acre \t that price, 
timbet invest- 
ment. 


acre In lots. 


holdings were attractive as an 
state officials 
failed to take full advantage of Federal bene 
land Management 
changed too frequently and seldom were funds 


There were many reasons why 


ficence in-school grants. 
budgeted for adminstrative and supervisory ex 
penses. 

Phe opinion existing with many officials that 
timber lands little and 


be sold as rapidly as possible was most disastrous 


were ol value should 
to the cause of protec ting these lands for an edu- 
cational endowment. Despite decentralized con 
trols and poor vision, mismanagement of state 
lands would not have been so costly had it not 
been for unscrupulous timber barons. 

Land fraud practices reached thei peak in 
the last two decades of the 19th century. There 
are many sources of information relating to the 
frauds. Local newspapers and national periodi- 
These could 


be typified by Lincoln Steffens’ famous “muck 


cals carried vivid stories at the time. 


raker series” covering land fraud developments 
for the American Magazine. 

The most complete review of fraudulent prac- 
tice and technique was furnished by a man who 
was in a position to know. Mr. S. A. D. Puter, 
sell-acknowledged king of the Oregon land 
fraud ring, wrote his book, “Looters of the Pub 
lic Domain,” months in. the 
Multnomah County jail for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government. He stated that practically 
all the fraud around. the 
selection of “lieu lands” to replace lands lost to 


while serving 17 


methods ol centered 


the state. 
Speculators used every technique imaginable 


to establish claims for “lieu lands.” They hired 


attorneys to lobby in’ Washington for new 


Indian reservations and forest 


ironic 


reserves. It is 
that such “bedfellows” as the speculators 
and prominent conservationists should be seck- 
ing the same ends but for widely separate rea 
created unbe 


sons. Deception and chicanery 
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told ol 
certain 


lievable events. One story is two men 
claiming they had crossed 
land in a rowboat. They filed claim on the land 


as swamp land and asked for “lieu land” selec- 


sections of 


tions. They failed to mention that the boat was 
in the back of a wagon! 

(nother favorite practice of land speculators 
was to file on land as of mineral content. These 
claims required validation by the General Land 
Office in Washington and the process frequently 
than a year. In_ the 


meanwhile, the state had completed the sale 


involved delays of more 
only to find the mineral claim rejected by the 
General Land Ofhce. ‘Vo compensate the owner, 
the state surrendered more valuable “lieu lands.” 
This, unfortunately, was all a part of the game. 
The purchaser knew these mineral claims were 
worthless and would be invalidated upon in 
spection. 

land frauds 
may never have occurred except for a personal 
feud between E. A. Hitchcock, Secretary of In- 
terior, and Binger Hermann, commissioner ot 
the Office. Hitchcock 
fident of Hermann’s complicity in western land 


frauds. 


Federal prosecution ol Oregon 


General Land Was con 


Hermann, an Oregonian, was forced 


from office but came home, ran for Congress, 


Washington. Apparently this 
Hitchcock take, 


eflorts were speeded to prosecute in Oregon. 


and returned to 


was more than could and so 
The course of the investigations, subsequent 
grant jury actions, and trials were the focus ol 
! 1904-06. 


public interest in the { States In 
The relationship ol politics to land frauds is 


nited 
best emphasized by reading the list of convic 
tions of Federal and state officials including John 
H. Mitchell, U.S. Senator from Oregon; J. N. 
Williamson, U.S. Representative 
John H. Hall, District Attorney fo 
Clark E. Loomis, Federal Land 
Salmon B. Ormsby, State Forestry Superinten 
The 
Hitchcock's 


evidence to convict Binger Hermann. 


from Oregon; 
Oregon; 
\gent; and 


dent. irony of this undertaking was Se 


retary failure to produce sufthcient 
Today the responsibility of protecting the hh 

State Land 
Without effi 


sizable 


Fund lies with the 
State Land Office. 
state can still 


reducible Schoo] 
Board and the 
lose 


cient Ope ration the 


s6th 


was swamp land 


l6th and 
river 


In many cases the 


a part of a lake o1 


sections would be 
often it min 
eral land, or had been set aside as a forest reserve or an 
Indian 


lost. the 

In 1957, there 
mineral rights I hie 
ern Oregon 
rich harvested despite the 
fact these lands were patented as mineral lands 


reservation. In each of these instances, the state 


original sections and had to select “lieu lands.” 


charges in the abuse of 
\l Sarena mining claims in South 


under 


were similat 


were considerable national attention 


because timber holdings were 
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sums of money. Fortunately, the personnel 
charged with this responsibility have done a 
conscientious job. The present principal of ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 is an increase of over 
$3,000,000 in the past 10 years. The distribution 


to the public schools in Oregon in 1957-58 of 


$415,406 represents an all-time high, amounting 
to 87 cents for each of the state’s 475,000 school 
children. 

Now, more than a century after the concep- 
tion of public lands to support public schools, 
we can see that what appeared to be a grand 


idea has been, in reality, a negligible aid to edu- 
cational costs. In contrast to those states under- 
going raids by the timber speculators, the State 
of Washington was accepted into the Union at 
a much later date and was protected by legisla- 
tion forbidding sale of lands for less than $10 
per acre. Despite these increased controls and 
the avoidance of major frauds, Washington's 
fund defrays about two per cent of the total 
school costs. A noble idea, conceived in du- 
bious circumstances, unfortunately has proven a 
failure. 


A Gift of Old School Textbooks 


By JOHN A. NIETZ 


University of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 


Ti WRITER has been teaching courses in the 
field of history of education for many years. He 
soon recognized the fact that so many writers 
in the field present more fully the history of 
educational thought rather than the evolution 
of its practice. One evident means of determin- 
ing what was taught in the past is to collect the 
most commonly used old textbooks and analyze 
them. This the writer began to do about 25 
years ago. 

Ihe collection now contains over 8,000 text- 
books between 60 (only books published before 
1900 were collected) and 400 years old in all the 
“elds commonly taught in the elementary and 
secondary schools of America. The oldest were 
published in various countries of Europe and 
furnish the backgrounds for the earliest Amer- 
ican published books. However, the collection 
consists largely of textbooks published in what 
is now the United States: about 900 readers, 400 
English grammars, 350 spellers, 175 rhetoric 
books, 200 English and American literature 
books; 300 French, 150 German, 180 Greek, 425 
Latin textbooks; 325 geographies, 250 American 
histories, 275 world histories, 200 social science 
books; 600 arithmetics, 175 algebras, 222 geom- 
etries, 75 astronomy texts; 125 physiologies, 150 
biologies (botany and zoology), 130 chemistries, 
150 physics (natural philosophy) texts; more 
than 200 in business education; and fewer in 
other less popular subjects. The writer is grad- 
ually transferring the collection as a gift to the 
University of Pittsburgh Library, and it will be 
housed as a special collection and known as 
“The Nietz Old Textbook Collection.” 

Authorities more or less agree that, in the 
past, the textbooks used in any American school 
largely constituted what was taught there. Thus, 
an analysis of the textbooks widely used in the 
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United States in the various subject fields should 
present a fairly clear picture of the actual his- 
tory of the content of education. 

Numerous dissertations have been written at 
the University of Pittsburgh involving the an- 
alysis of old textbooks. These studies reveal that 
the textbooks in the different subject fields an- 
alyzed show evolutionary trends. There 
trends in the nature of the aims, the content, 
the presentation of the material, and particular- 
ly in the use of teaching and learning aids. 

The aims of teaching various subjects have 
been commonly revealed in two ways. First, 
most old texts contain either prefaces or notes 
to teachers in which the authors commonly dis- 
cussed the purposes which they intended their 
books to fulfill. An analysis of these prefaces 
reveals that the stated aims not only vary some- 
what according to authors, but also with the 
times. Earlier stated aims often were consider- 
ably different than later ones. For example, 
Emma Willard’s “American History” (1846) 
said: “We have, indeed, been desirous to cul- 
tivate the memory, the intellect, and the taste. 
But much more anxious have we been to sow 
the seeds of virtue... .” 

An analysis of the prefaces of 53 American 
history textbooks published before 1885 shows 
that the most frequently mentioned aims were: 
to present a clear conception of those deeds 
which may properly be imitated; to sow the 
seeds of virtue; to develop thinking on the part 
of pupils; to help develop good citizens; to show 
the results of undesirable action; and 
relationship between causes and results. 

A later study of 87 junior high-school Amer- 
ican history texts published between 1885 and 
1955 emphasized the following aims most fre- 
quently: to develop interest in the study of 


are 


to show 
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American history; to help develop good citizen- 
ship; to develop patriotism; to present a clear 
history of our country; and to follow the Amer- 
ican Historical Association’s recommendations. 

It may be noted that the first, fourth, and 
fifth aims of the later study are different from 
any in the earlier study. Similar studies of the 
aims in other subject-matter fields show evolu- 
tionary changes. 

A second way to determine the aims is to 
analyze the actual content of the textbooks. For 
example, the earlier study of the American his- 
tory textbooks before 1885 showed that an 
average of 44.6% of their content dealt with 
war, 19.3°, with government and _ politics, and 
only 1.5°% with the broader social and cultural 
matters. The texts after 1885 devoted only an 
average of 20.1% to war and 13.8°% to govern- 
ment and politics. An analysis of the 1837 
McGuttey Third Reader devoted 32.6% to re- 
ligion and 11.2%, to morals, while the popular 
1879 edition devoted 8.79% to religion and 
25.2°% to morals. 

The mere existence of textbooks in particular 
subject fields during the different periods of our 
history provides evidence that someone studied 
them, especially if they appeared in repeated 
editions. Surely, books would not be published 
repeatedly if they had no acceptance or sale, 
and they must have been more or less commonly 
used. 

It may be of interest to note how early text- 
books appeared in the different subject fields. 
The writer's collection does not include, by any 
means, all of the old American school textbooks, 
but it does contain a reasonable sampling of 
different editions or reprints published before 
1830 in the United States in the elementary 
school subjects; readers, 104; spellers, 57; English 
grammars, 76; arithmetics, 104; geographies, 52; 
American histories, 35; civil governments, 15; 
and physiology, one. A similar picture could be 
shown regarding secondary textbooks. 
The number of Latin and Greek texts far ex- 
ceed those of any other fields before 1830. The 
relative numbers in the different subject fields 
mentioned above likely reflect somewhat accur- 
ately the comparative development of the dif- 
fields in American 


SC he 01 


ferent subject the early 
schools. 

The study of the content of the books even 
more fully reveals what they taught. Of 70 civil 
government textbooks published prior to 1890, 
those before 1814 devoted 75°, of the space to 
the origins and backgrounds of American gov- 
those between 


the 


while 


only 14%; 


institutions, 
1890 devoted 


ernmental 


1865 and earliet 
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books devoted 21°% to the operation of the Fed- 
eral government, while the later works averaged 
66°); 22.59%, of the space in the 19th-century 
physiology and hygiene books dealt with the 
nervous system and 12.4% in the 20th, but 
only 1.69, was concerned with disease in the 
former and 13.4°% in the present century. 

Marked changes in the content of arithmetic 
books have taken place. Such topics as alliga- 
tion, barter, duodecimals, permutation and com- 
binations, and tare and tret were commonly 
treated in the early arithmetics. Also, tables deal- 
ing with troy weight, apothecaries weight, wine 
measure, ale and beer measure, land measure, 
and many other strange tables were found in the 
old arithmetics. Similar evolutionary changes 
in the content of the textbooks in other fields 
throw much light upon the history of what has 
been taught in American schools of the past. 

Besides the content, there even have been 
marked changes in the arrangement of the 
materials in the textbooks and as are revealed 
in the presence and absence of various teaching 
and learning aids. Definite changes appear in 
the use of such aids as introductions; tables of 
contents (many old books had none); indexes: 
inclusion of questions (largely absent in olde1 
books); use of visual aids as pictures, maps, 
charts, plates, figures, and models; suggested use 
of microscopes, blackboards, drawings, demon- 
strations, and pupil excursions; tables; sum- 
maries; appendices; notes; and suggested written 
eCXeIrcises. 

This presentation is merely illustrative of the 
value that analyses of old textbooks may serve. 
No history of American education dealing with 
what has been taught in the past can be com- 
plete without dealing with the school textbooks 
that were most commonly used in the different 
periods of history. 
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Educational Opportunity as a Function 
of Socio-Economic Status 


’ 
§ ox 1O-ECONOMIC STATUS is an intangible but 
nonetheless genuine reality. It is determined by 
a complex of factors and circumstances. Differ- 
ences in status are commonly accepted without 
very careful examination—so commonly accept- 
ed, in fact, that cherished 
democratic ideals may be seriously compromised 
without a There to be all 
littke concern with the fact that educational op 
portunities for children may be markedly cor- 
related with socio-economic The Federal 
government is spending millions of dollars to 
develop additional talent in critical categories 
and wealth and prosperity are at, or near, un- 
precedented levels. It is surely ironic if the na 
tion fails to bend every effort to keep education- 
al opportunity free and open to all. 

Research devoted to a careful analysis of the 
influence of socio-economic status on education 
al opportunities is meager. Nevertheless, the 
limited studies that have been conducted suggest 
that such influence may be pervasive. Some ey 
idence is available that offers objective confirma- 
tion to what one might have anticipated—name- 
is related to factors 
status. Ac 


some olf our most 


protest, seems too 


status. 


ly, that “social competence” 
which are indices of socio-economic 
cording to Goldenstein, “social competence” em- 
braces the following points: belief in and loyal 
ty to the ideals of democracy; competence in 
relationships with others, including being an 
effective member of one’s family, community, 
and country; desire for the extension of human 
rights to all people everywhere; competence in 
matters of personal and public health; effective 
in producer and consumer capacities, including 
wise management of personal finances; ability 
in use of the reading, listening, and discussion 
skills essential to intelligent social and civic ac- 
tion; awareness of current issues and problems; 
ability to think and objectively, to 


reach conclusions, and to 


critically 


make one’s own de- 


cisions.! 

Another study has indicated that the educa- 
tional leve] attained by the father (along with 
factors associated with such training) is signifi- 
cantly related to the achievement of selected col- 
lege students of equal ability.? That this should 
be true is perhaps, in itself, surprising. Presum 
ably, if socio-economic factors are important de- 
terminants of educational success and continua- 
tion, most of the individuals adversely affected 
by this status would have been eliminated prion 
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By HERBERT A. SMITH 


University of Kansas 


and LAWRENCE L. PENNY 


State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 


to the attaining of college level. Yet, the ev- 
idence does not entirely support this view. The 
study cited included the upper and lower 10°; 
in ability of the entering freshman class at a 
major university. Hence, the comparisons were 
internal and the groups were far more homo- 
geneous than age group represented. When one 
considers that significant differences are found 
under these conditions, it seems even more re- 
markable that some evidence of the operation of 
socio-economic influences is still apparent at this 
level. It raises the general question of the extent 
and intensity of the operation of such influences 
throughout the period of formal education. It 
is almost certainly true that the operation of 
socio-economic factors already had eliminated 
large numbers of young men and women from 
attendance at college. Using the criterion of the 
level of education the father, dif- 
ferences in performance tended to disappeat 
alter the first year of college. This may be inter- 


obtained by 


preted in at least two ways. It could be reasoned 
that the students had reached a level of maturity 
and training at which differences in social origins 
tended to be obscured. An alternative interpre 
tation might be that the end of a long process of 
elimination of individuals on socio-economic 
criteria had finally accomplished. An 
obvious fact is that the largest percentage of 


been 


drop-outs from college occurs during the fresh- 
man At the moment, what really 
played by these factors at the college level is un- 


year. role is 


known. It is obvious that many “name” colleges 
are relatively unavailable to families who do not 
have at least upper middle-class incomes. 


Iwo investigations of the influence of socio 
economic factors on school achievements at the 
secondary level have been made. Lehman*® dem 
onstrated that achievement and improvement in 
algebra over one school year were positively and 
significantly related to a socio-economic meas- 
ure. The degree of relationship was similar fon 
both grades earned and standardized test scores. 


\ broader gauge study recently has been made by 


E. H. Goldenstein, “Relationships Between Some 
Aspects of Social Competence and Pupil Background Fac 
tors.””. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of 
Nebraska, 1950. 

'D. E. Yocum and K. E. 
Education, 8:34, Nov., 1957. 

J. W. Lehman, “Socio-Economic Status as a 
Affecting Achievement in Elementary Algebra.” 
lished master’s thesis, University of Nebraska, 1951. 


Anderson, Kansas Studies in 


Factor 
Unpub- 
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Penny,* who devised a scale measuring socio- 
economic status. This instrument, entitled The 
Inventory of Family Welfare 
(SEIFW),> takes into account such factors as in- 
come, possession of savings account and life in- 
surance, education of parents, participation in 
community life, housing facilities, private les- 
sons in music and dancing, and family posses- 
sions. Using this instrument and others, Penny 
investigated the relationship between socio-eco- 
nomic status and both grades and achievement 
English, and 
studies. An extensive statistical analysis dem- 
onstrated that the relationship between both 
grades and achievement and the 
SEIFW was at least as high as the relationship 
with intelligence as measured in all areas in- 
cluded in the study. 

These studies are tantalizing and suggestive, 
but they have been conducted on a small scale. 


Social Economic 


in science, mathematics, social 


test scores 


A large-scale study of the influence of socio-eco- 
nomic factors on school achievement and marks 
never has been made. It is not known if the dif- 
ferences suggested by the studies completed are 
the result of subtle differences in treatment af- 
forded to students ovei long periods of time o1 
to other factors. The possibility of the influence 
of such factors as teacher social origin, age, sex 
of teacher, and sex of pupil must not be over- 
looked. Indeed, that 
teachers do students 


there is some evidence 


have biases toward their 
which are a reflection of their own social origin.' 

It is a well-documented fact that a substantial 
proportion of able high-school students do not 
continue their education beyond high school. 
Studies by Hand 
have conclusively demonstrated the high “hidden 


and by Gregg and Schultz* 
tuition” costs incidental to school attendance in 
schools which are purported to provide free pub- 
lic education. That such costs bear most oppres- 
sively on the poor cannot be doubted. Thus, it 
that attrition 
among poor families because of cost (along with 


should be clearly anticipated 
many other factors) would be high, irrespective 
of the ability of the children involved. In gen- 
eral, it life 


goals and purposes and intensity of metivation 


scems unreasonable to assume that 


are not significantly influenced by family and 
community status and expectations 

The main thesis of the argument presented is 
as follows: It seems very probable that such 
crucial non-educative factors as family income, 
parental aspirations, parental education, geog- 
raphy, religion, ethnic group, and race are at 
work in determining who will succeed well and 
continue through and beyond high school. Fun 
ther, there is nowhere evident any really adequate 
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concern for the identification, understanding, 
and reduction of the problems involved. 

Unfortunately, those most deprived of educa- 
tional opportunity are thus robbed of the only 
weapon which would equip them to present 
their case. The dilemma is real: if they are not 
deprived, there is no problem; if they are de- 
prived, they have neither the skills nor the 
means to give constructive and effective expres- 
sion to the frustrations and disappointments 
which they feel. This great inarticulate group 
recalls all too vividly to mind Gray's “mute, in- 
glorious Milton” phrase. 

If one were inclined to be cynical, he might 
well interpret much of the present clamor for 
the education of the gifted as a demand by those 


who are in favored socio-economic circumstances 
to insure that their children, especially those 
who are gifted, have every opportunity to ex- 
ploit their potential by being soundly educated. 


Sadly, there does not seem to be the same en 
thusiastic demand that the talented, of any origin 
whatever, should the limit of 
their potential and that educational barriers of 


be educated to 


every description should be swept away. 

The nation has long been committed to the 
ideal of equality of opportunity for all, howevet 
imperfectly this ideal may have been realized. 
No denial of opportunity could be more critical 
than the one involving education. It is more 
completely the key to positions of responsibility 
and leadership in the modern world and thus 
becomes a relatively and progressively greatet 
deprivation with each passing generation. Society 
in this country has matured and the social fluid 
ity of a pioneer society is disappearing. Educa 
tion as a means of upward mobility tends to be 
come more and more the only vehicle by which 
higher social status may be achieved. Therefore, 
it is scarcely conceivable that any question could 
be more significant to a democratic nation than 
the one which asks, “Are the opportunites lol 
school success for many children at first progres 
sively limited and eventually denied because ol 
the insidious and pernicious influence of educa 
tionally irrelevant socio-economic factors?” 
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On the available evidence, the answer to this 
question is a tentative “yes.” The whole area 
needs to be thoroughly explored by several 


RESEARCH 


Remedial Algebra 


major research eflorts. Surely, funds should be 
made available to undertake so vital an in- 
vestigation. 


and Achievement 


in Analytic Geometry 
By MARTIN L. ZEIGLER and HERMAN LERNER 


Division of Counseling, Pennsylvania State University 


One OF THE PRIMARY FUNCTIONS of the Division 
of Counseling, Pennsylvania State University, 
has been to offer pre-registration summer coun- 
seling to entering freshmen. Students are invited 
to complete the various placement and guidance 
tests in the spring so that appointments for yo- 
cational counseling may be made early in the 
summer, prior to their college entrance. 

Through summer counseling, deficiencies in 
skill areas such as English and mathematics are 
identified. Moreover, early recognition of skill 
deficiencies affords the students an opportunity 
to take appropriate corrective measures prior to 
entering their freshman year. 

This study explores the possible benefits to 
be derived from early identification of algebra 
deficiency and subsequent participation in reme- 
dial work for its correction. Students were given 
an option of participating in a formal review 
course offered by the university or reviewing 
algebra independently. A syllabus was provided 
for those students desiring independent review. 
Since students were given an option to review 
either formally or informally, it was deemed 
important to determine whether either or both 
techniques improved competency in algebra and 
achievement in a subsequent course in analytic 
geometry. 

Pwo postulates formulated for this 
study: (1) A group participating in a formal 
remedial course will gain more facility in al- 
gebra than will a comparable group preparing 
in informal, independent fashion. (2) This 
greater algebraic facility in the formally  pre- 
pared group will contribute to a higher inci- 
dence of success in analytic geometry than that 
achieved by the informally prepared group. 

The initial population consisted of 140 coun 
selled students were admitted to science 
curricula and who earned below. the 
40th percentile on the algebra test, 


were 


who 
scores 
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\t the beginning of the fall semester, 1956, 
the algebra test re-administered to all 
available students previously found deficient. 
These students also received questionnaires per- 
taining to the extent of their review during the 
summer months. At the the fall se- 
mester, course grades in analytic geometry were 
determined for the students in the population. 
Grades were available for 61 out of the original 
group of 140 students. The 79 students who 
could not be retained in this study were dropped 
for the following reasons: 62 either did not 
register at Penn State or changed to non-science 
curricula where the course in analytic geometry 
was not required; seven took the remedial course 
rather than analytic geometry in the fall  se- 
mester; data were incomplete for 10 students. 
The 61 students were divided, on the basis of the 
information reported in the questionnaires, into 
two groups: 33 who reviewed in the informal 
fashion, and 28 who participated in a formal 
remedial course offered on the university cam- 


was 


close of 


pus. 

In order to interpret the data yielded by this 
study, the following analyses were computed for 
each group. 

|. Means, standard deviations, and mean differ- 
ences (d) in pre-test and post-test scores on the Blyth 
Algebra ‘Test; 

2. The mean grade in analytic geometry, standard 
deviation, and percentages of students falling into 
each grade category; 

3. Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient 
between grades in the formal algebra remedial course 
and those in the analytic geometry course. 

The Blyth Algebra Test, which was employed 
to test the first postulate underlying this study, 
was designed to measure achievement in second 
year high-school algebra and has an average 


I. Blyth, Blyth Second-Year Algebra Test, Form AM, 


M (World Book Co., 1953). 
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TABLE 1 
Blyth Algebra Test 
Pre-test and Post-test Scores 


Post-test 
$.D. 


Pre-test 


Mean S.D. Mean 


Formal 
Group 
(N==28) 
Informal 
Group 


(N= 33) 


split-half reliability coefficient of .87. The results 
in Table 1 seem to indicate that students, after 
completing the formal course, were able to per- 
form at a more adequate level on the test than 
previously, the gain of 7.07 raw score points for 
them comparing very favorably with the much 
smaller gain (2.69 raw score points) achieved 
by the informally prepared group. True, some 
initial ability difference in the two groups might 
have influenced their choice of formal rathe1 
than informal review; and this difference could 
then conceivably account, at least in part, for 
the larger subsequent gain in the formal group. 
However, the pre-test scores for both groups 
were virtually the same. Therefore, in terms of 
algebra achievement the two groups were initi- 
ally quite similar. 

Similarly, the informal group may have done 
little or no review at all and reported review 
only because they felt it was the “expected” re- 
sponse. We then would be comparing two 
groups, only one of which had received treat- 
ment. Table 1, however, shows a_ sizeable in- 
crease in variability for both groups from pre 
test to post-test, a good indication that treat- 
ment (i.e., study or review) had been imposed 
on each group. 

In the case of the formal group, this increase 
in variability was most probably a result of dif- 
ferential learning ability, application, and po- 
tential algebraic ability. For the informal group, 
where the increase is somewhat larger, the 
probability of even greater disparities in applica- 
tion should also be taken into account. 

It is evident that, when both groups com- 
menced their course work in analytic geometry, 
the formally prepared students had demonstrat- 
ed a distinct superiority in algebra achievement. 
The second postulate was that this increased 
competency would contribute to differences in 
performance between the two groups in their 
work in analytic geometry.’ 
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Table 2 presents a percentage breakdown of 
grades in analytic geometry. The most con- 
spicuous differences between groups were found 
in the “F” and “W” categories. In the informal 
group, a combined percentage of 45.5% fell 
into these two categories, whereas only 25% did 
so in the group which took a formal review 
course. 

A more careful scrutiny of these percentages 
also indicates a greater preponderance of grades 
in the “A” and “B” categories for those who 
took formal review. There were no grades of 
“A” in the informal group, and only 12.1% of 
these were able to achieve “B”, whereas 28.5% 
of the formally perpared group achieved grades 
of “B” or higher. Thus, there is an apparent dif- 
ference in terms of quantity receiving satisfac- 


TABLE 2 
Percentage Breakdown of Grades in 
Analytic Geometry 


% Receiving This Grade 
in Formal Group 


% Receiving This Grade 


Grade in Informal Group 


4 (A) 7.1 0.0 
3 (B) 21.4 12.1 
2 (C) 17.9 18.2 
1 (D) 28.6 24.2 
0 (F) 17.9 24.2 
1 (W) 7.1 21.2 


tory grades and in the over-all quality of the 
work of the two groups. This difference also 
was reflected in the mean course grade which 
was more than half a grade higher in the formal 
group and below the passing level in the in- 
formal group, Table 3. 

The Pearson Product-Moment correlation co- 


TABLE 3 
Measures of Central Tendency and Variability 
for Grades in Analytic Geometry 


Formal Group Informal Group 


Mean : 97 


S.D. , 1.06 


* Since this study deals with a population for which 


the course in analytic geometry was a curricular nec- 
essity and prerequisite for many subsequent courses, a 
grade was considered as satisfactory if the student had 
successfully completed the course. This category then 
would include the grades “A” through “D.” The grade 
“F” (failure) and the grade “W” (withdrawal) would be 
unsatisfactory, since both are indications that the stu- 
dent must repeat the course. To facilitate computation, 
the letter grades were assigned numerical values as 
follows: A-=4, B—3, C2, D—1, W--0, and F—0. 
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efficient computed between the grades received 
by the formal group in their remedial algebra 
course and those they received in analytic geom 
49. indicates that, 


though success in an algebra remedial course 


etry was This correlation 
is not to be thought of as an unequivocal guat 
antee of subsequent success in analytic geome- 
try, it may be used as a fair predictor of such 


success for those students initially found to be 


deficient in algebraic skills. 
This study has shown that those students who 
were deficient in algebra and who took a formal 


REPORT 


Improving Special 


ry : 
W HAT CAN BE DONE to iWnprove the quality of 


special education services given to handicapped 
and gifted children? Some answers to the ques 
tion, which educators have been asking for many 
years, were given at the 37th annual convention 
of the Council for Exceptional Children, a de 
partment of the NEA. Held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 7-11, the convention brought to 
gether leading authorities from the U.S. 
Canada to discuss problems of children requit 


and 


ing specialized services. 

Ray Graham, state director of special educa 
tion in Illinois, charged in his keynote address 
that poor special education is not better than 
none, and pointed out that some special classes 
are as poorly housed and equipped as the one 
half a 
parent groups demand special classes 
but little 


planned program of educational services; some 


room rural school of century ago; some 
I 


oO house 
their children show interest in a 
school administrators are willing to set up any 
kind of class with any selection of children and 
any available teacher just to get the parents and 


“ofl backs”; 


teachers, with poor and inadequate professional 


pressure groups then and some 
preparation, have been selected for and kept in 
special education programs who were “all they 
could find.” 

\ccording to Graham, the time has come foi 
a nation-wide stand in support of high profes 
sional standards in the selection and training of 
teachers. He advocated a minimum of a master’s 
degree, with a carefully designed training pro 
gram provided by an approved teacher training 
center. “We have reached an adult stage in our 


growth where we have the numbers and the evi- 
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review course achieved a higher incidence of 
success in analytic geometry than those who did 
not. Formal remedial study is evidently more 
effective in preparing students for continuation 
in the science curricula than is less systematic 
informal review. 


The reader have noticed that no tests of 
nificance have been applied to the ‘results in this study. 
Ihe method of collection of the data did not justify 
the use of such tests. The authors feel, however, that 
the results of this study show meaningful differences be- 
tween groups, and they have endeavored to employ care- 


ful 


may sig 


reasoned judgment in interpreting these differences 


Education Services 


dence to take a strong stand for upgrading our 
profession.” 

The 1,600 special teachers, school administra- 
tors, psychologists, social workers, and teacher 
attended the convention heard 
promising reports of progress in school, clinic, 


educators who 


and hospital programs, saw some of the latest 
films on exceptionality, observed demonstration 
clinics, toured the world-fan -us Vineland State 
Training School and local special education facil- 
ities, received reports of recent research findings, 
and in many other ways shared ideas for the im 
provement of practices and programs of service 
for exceptional children. From a few of the 55 
special section meetings came the following ex- 
tracted comments: 


On vocational counseling: Increased use of automa 
tion will evidently benefit those with physical limita 
tions who have adequate intellectual capacity and 
FREDERICK A. WuitreHouse, director of re 
habilitation, American Heart New York 
City. 


training. 
Association, 


On juvenile delinquency: Norm-violating behavior 
arises primarily in areas where the social atmosphere 
is permissive of, or contributive to it. If we are to 
attack the problem with any hope of success, we 
must change this atmosphere. Experience has shown 
this to be possible where neighborhood groups have 
assumed the responsibility for assisting the youth 
within its environs. The school should help to. set 
the 
Hopper, supervising sociologist, Illinois Youth Com 


State olf 


the social tenor of community.—Epwarpb P. 


mission, Division of Community Services, 


Illinois, Springfield. 
On the exceptional and society: The growth of edu 


cational interest and rehabilitation efforts for the 


physically and mentally disabled may be seen as the 
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mark of an affluent society. The question relates to 
the freedom and dedication to invest with foresight 
in human dignity. The advances of the Russian gov 
ernment in the scientific area have pointed up out 
lack of clear and considered planning for investment 
in people. Without a plan it would appear that our 
society has been motivated more by guilt than by 


foresight as may be evidenced by our earlier and 
proportionately greater concern for the mentally re- 
tarded as compared with our efforts in behalf of the 
intellectually superior.—~MatrHew J. TRippe, director, 
Research in Special Education and Rehabilitation, 
Svracuse (N. Y.) University. 

On the gifted: The gifted child usually has 16 to 
12 to 


what 


19 vears of school ahead of him instead of the 


14 years of the average. He needs to make 


speed he can in covering this training in order to 
become socially useful as soon as possible. Experi 
ence shows that most gifted children will profit from 
one year's acceleration, and many will not suffer from 
two vear’s acceleration. Any acceleration should be 
planned with the psychologist, teacher, and parent 
EpnA R. Oswact, head, department of special educa 
tion, Kent (Ohio) State University 

On teaching the emotionally disturbed: The issue 
is one of defining oneself as a teacher and not as a 
new-fangled parent surrogate who will atone for the 
wrongs of earlier teachers and inconsistent parents. 
research teacher, Child Re 


CHRISTOPHER FAEGRE, 


EDUCATOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Frank C, Abbott. Government Policy and Higher Edu- 
cation, Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1958. 
Pp. xi, 417. $6.00. 

A fully documented historical analysis of “the work of 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
as the responsible agency for supervision and planning 
of higher education in the Empire State,” from 1784 to 
1949, Somewhat hazy about the origins of the university. 
Excellent bibliography and index, 


M.S. Anderson. Britain’s Discovery of Russia: 1553- 
1815. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1958. Pp. x, 
245. $6.75. 

An analysis based largely on primary sources of British 
knowledge of Russian society, culture, and potential. Edu 
cational relations are all but overlooked by the author 


Clifford R. Barnett, et al. Poland: Its People, Its So- 
ciety, Its Culture. Human Relations Area Files, Box 
2054, Yale Station, New Haven 10, Conn, 1958, Pp. 
171. $7.50. 

\ good, comprehensive introduction to the land, people 
politics, economy, industry and trade, society, culture, and 
educational Poland, Statistics, bibliography 
and full index. 


J. F. Burnet and A, E. Nichols, editors. The Public 
and Preparatory Schools Year Book: 1959, London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1959, Pp. xl, 1071. 21s. 
Ihe standard reference work with considerable informa 
tion on privately financed schools in Great Britain. Con- 
tains also a section on universities and professional edu- 
cation, 


system of 


Ray Ginger. Six Days or Forever? Tennessee vs. John 
Thomas Scopes. Boston: Beacon Press. 1958. Pp. 
258, $3.95. 
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search Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

On shelter workshops for the retarded: Those men 
tally 
sheltered workshops profit more from different adult 


retarded individuals unable to earn wages in 


programs where the goals are less demanding vo 
social-recreational-avocational 

ARTHUR BIERMAN, executive 
director, Essex County Occupational Center, Newark, 
N. f. 


On medical aspects of mental retardation: There is 


cationally, but where 


needs are properly met 


a tremendous need for more metabolic, biochemical, 


and biophysical research into the many unknown 


causes of mental retardation. In addition, there is an 
obvious need for systematic application of present-day 
occurrence ol 


knowledge which might prevent the 


retardation, such as: (1) early, consisvent, and optimal 


skillful ob 


anesthesia 


prenatal care of pregnant women; (2) 


stetrical care, including judicious use of 


and analgesia; (3) exposure of young girls to Ger 


man measles, with resultant immunity prior to any 


pregnancy; (4) exchange transfusions for infants with 
Rh or other blood incompatibilities; and (5) preven 
tion of accidental injuries, lead poisoning, etc.—RENEI 
ZInDWER, M.D., chief, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health, State Department of Health, Trenton, N. J. 

JoHN McCormick 

Editor, Exceptional Children 
Council for E xceptional Children 


Washington, D. ( 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


the famous trial involving the law 
evolution, A well-written book 


however, are not 


The detailed story of 
against the 
based on primary 
Ihe author is sympathetic toward the evolutionists 


teaching of 
materials, which 


cited 


C. Hartley Grattan, editor. American Ideas About 
Adult Education: 1710-1951. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1959, Pp. 140. $1.25. 

\ unique collection of statements illustrating various his 
torical periods in the education in the 
U.S. Each is preceded by a brief introduction by 
the editor 


Ellis F. Hartford. Moral Values in Public Education. 
New York: Harper. 1958. Pp. xi, 338. $4.00. 

The historical and theoretical and the practical 
program, of the Kentucky plan for the teaching of char 
acter education in the public Good material for 
controversial feature of American edu 


history of adult 


SsOoUuTCE 


Dases 


schools 
a discussion of a 


cation, The bibliography is extensive 


Howard Mumford Jones. One Great Society: Humane 
Learning in the United States. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1959. Pp. 241. $4.50. 

A discussion of the nature of the humanities and human 
Includes some thoughtful observations 


istic scholarship 
on graduate education 


John Keats. School Without Scholars. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1958. Pp. xi, 202. $3.00. 

An attempt to evaluate the American critically 
and objectively, with the author succeeding only in being 
critical. There are some thoughtful remarks on education 
but, on the whole, the book could better have been en 
titled “Keats Without Scholarship Che style 
“writing down.” 


school 


is smooth 
but there is much 
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Halvdan Koht, Education of an Historian. New York: 
Robert Speller. 1957. Pp. xv, 237. $6.00. 

Ihe intellectual autobiography of a distinguished Nor- 
wegian scholar and foreign minister, Interesting data on 
higher education in Norway, Germany, and France neat 
the end of the century, 


Ede Pfeiffer. Child of Communism, New York: 
Crowell, 1958. Pp. vi, 213. $3.50. 

An autobiographical account of schooling and life in 
Communist Hungary, from the Soviet occupation (1945) 
to the 1956 revolution, Contains specific details and an- 
alyses of the schools and of the activities of the Com 
munist Youth Organization, The author is highly critical 
of the Communists and their school system. 


Ryuskado Tsunoda, Wm. Theodore de Bary, and 
Donald Keene, compilers. Sources of the Japanese 
Tradition, New York: Columbia University Press. 
1958. Pp. xxvii, 928, $7.50. 

A collection of basic documentary materials which are 
necessary for an understanding of political, cultural, re- 
ligious, and educational thought of Japan from ancient 
times to the present century. An indispensable volume for 
students of Japanese civilization, 


Melvin M. Tumin, et al. Desegregation: Resistance 
and Readiness, Princeton: Princeton University Press. 


EVENTS 


The Library and 


Tie ceLesratep peFINItION of a college by Mark 
Hopkins lacked one basic element—the library. In 
many institutions it is very low on the totem pole— 
below the student union, athletic field, gymnasium, 
and other accepted facilities. Colleges and universities 
will invest great sums in expensive scientific and 
technological equipment, all of which may be nec 
essary, but will not meet satisfactorily the needs of 
that branch of the institution which is extremely close 
to its reason for existence and which is perhaps the 
best single means of guaranteeing the continuity be 
tween classroom and postcollegiate culture. 

In these days of rapidly expanding facilities of 
higher education, it is common to read of new 
courses of study and newer conceptions of recognized 
areas of knowledge. Administrators talk of advanced 
degree programs and broadening the soope of re- 
search. Yet, under questioning, they admit that they 
do not possess the requisite library holdings of their 
plans. The impression one gains from the examina- 
tion of some college libraries, liberal and otherwise, 
is that the literary resources in several fields are too 
meager and out-of-date to justify the conventional 
program, let alone the ambitions for advanced 
learning. 

The “bad Prof. 
John Ciardi of Rutgers University, banged his fist 
squarely on the problem in his recent address at 
Miami University. “At the heart of every college is 
one essential and indispensable building—the li 
brary,” he stated. “If our students could use the li- 
brary without supervision, you'd need only one man 
to run a college—a janitor to keep the place swept 


boy” of contemporary criticism, 


” 


up. 
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1958. Pp. xvii, 270, $5.00. 

A careful analysis and interpretation of data on the at- 
titudes of 287 white workers in Guilford County, N. C., 
toward the Negroes and racial integration in the schools 
About 15-20% of the population are either extreme seg 
regationists or extreme antisegregationists, the rest falling 
in somewhere in-between, 

The Autobiography of Mark Van Doren. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1958. Pp. 371. $5.75. 

The life and writings of a prominent professor and man 
of letters. Some attention is given to ideas on liberal edu 
cation, 

William E, Weld and Kathryn W. Sewny. Herbert E. 
Hawkes: Dean of Columbia College, 1918-1943. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 171. 
$3.75. 

A review of the life and work of an outstanding college 
administrator. The authors make an effort to be objective. 
Louis B. Wright. Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan 
England. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 
1958. Pp. xi, 733. $7.50. 

\ photographic reproduction of a significant work of his 
torical scholarship, Of considerable value to students of 
the history of education, 
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\ first-rate library and the implantation of inspira 
tion in students to fullest extent will 
surely help solve some of the persistent problems in 
American higher education. The triple combination 
of teacher, student, and library is an essential element 
in the fulfillment of the function of the university. 
Most of the others are peripheral, irrelevant, and 


use it to its 


even deleterious. 
WitutiaM W. BrICKMAN 


EDUCATING ADMINISTRATORS 
THE NEW PROGRAM in school administration, to go 
into effect this month at the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, aims to 
competencies for school administrators. “The prepar 


create broader 
ation of school administrators, according to the phil 
osophy of the new program, is a university-wide 
approach. 

Phe principal changes from the old program are: 
a reduction in the number of courses in specialized 
school administration education, and more graduate 
work in related cognate fields, such as psychology, 
sociology, and political science. Students in the school 
administration program will take a 
one-third of their work in fields other than special 
ized education. 

\t Northwestern, a graduate student may work to 


minimum of 


develop competence in school administration or 
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Ole Sand and Elaine Cook, CONSULTING EDITORS 


... and these outstanding first volumes 


The Child’s World 
His Social Perception 


By FRANK L% EST\ AN, l niversity of Wisconsin, and 
ELIZABETH ESTVAN, with a Foreword by Stephen M. 
Corey. Discusses why it is important to know about chil- 


dren’s social perception, how elementary school children 


perceive common life situations, how various groups of 


children differ, and what conclusions are warranted regard- 


ing children’s social perception, 300 pages, $4.95 


Spurs to Creative T aching 


By LAURA ZIRBES, Professor 
Although this is her 


Emeritus, The Ohio State 
first book, Dr. Zirbes has 
ven an outstanding contributor to educational litera- 
ture. Her 


University. 


long ! 


close identification with “creative teaching” in- 


sures in this presentation a timely and = personal com- 


mitment, 354 pages, $5.75 


Getting Down to Cases 


A Problems Approach to 
Edueational Philosophizing 


By ROBERT L. BRACKENBURY, University of Southern 


California, with a Foreword by John S. Brubacher, Employs 


the inductive or case approach, Each chapter deals with 


some crucial problem, such as discipline, democracy and 


the teaching of controversial issues the sifted, and social 
stratification. Each chapter has three parts: a problematic 
Situation, possible solutions. and analyse Ss ol solutions 

9 


$4.00 


pag 
pages, 
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Father to the Child 


Case Studies of the Experiences of a 
Male Teacher with Young Children 
By EVERETT S, OSTROVSKY, Queens College, 
Alfred L. Baldwin. 


“real lives of real people” fortify the 


with a 


Foreword by Cases drawn from the 
renewed conviction 
that many young men are beginning to feel—that they, too, 


are needed as teachers of small children, 173 pages, $3.75 
Individualizing Your 
Reading Program 


By JEANNETTE VEATCH, Em- 


phasizes the ways of managing a classroom during a read 


University of Illinois, 


ing period, The book describes, explains. and supports an in 
dividualized reading program, and presents examples of in- 


dividualized reading in action, In Pre Ready in October 


Fives at School 


By ELENORA MOORE, 


attention on how schools may improve programs of group 
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supervision through majoring in these fields at the 
master’s level; enrolling in the professional certificate 


program, which requires one year of study beyond 


the master’s degree; or working for either the Ph.D. 
or the Ed.D. degree with a major in school admin- 
istration. 


AN EDUCATION COURSE FOR 
LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


SupreRvIsING her children’s education, participating 
in P'TA’s, serving on school boards—all require that 
know how the school system 


the young mothe 


operates. To provide this knowledge is the purpose 
of an experimental course, “Education in Modern 
(New 
J.) starting this fall. It developed out 


Society,” to be 
Brunswick, N 


of the observation that most young graduates, in the 


given at Douglass College 


years after they leave college, become closely in 


volved with the school system either as parents or 
community leaders. Because it is designed especially 
for the liberal arts student, the new course will be 
open only to students who do not plan to become 
teachers. 

“My own exper.ence on school boards,” says Dean 
Mary I 


of liberal arts colleges are 


Bunting, “has shown me that many graduates 
woelully ignorant of the 
history, theory and practices of education. Sometimes 
they are sadly prejudiced against professional workers 
field.” 


Douglass hopes to work toward eliminating this state 


in this Through the new education course, 


of affairs. 
Van Cleve Morris, 
professor of education, Rutgers University 


Phe director of this program, 
associate 


School of 


edacation at 


co-ordinator of teacher 
arts back 


evround with training in education. He said, “Despite 


Education, and 


Douglass, combines a liberal 


the fact that education, the ability to transmit knowl 


ed from one generation to another, is the one 


a 
quality which is uniquely human, liberal arts colleges 
have never examined the subject in a philosophical 


setting. Education has been studied by those who 


want to teach, but it has not been studied by liberal 
arts students as one of the social institutions. 


We study 


outside of 


mayo 


government, the economy, sociology, but 


training, we have largely ignored 


teacher v, 

the study of education.” 
\fter the experimental course runs for three years, 

Rutee rs, 


decide 


Douglass, which is the women’s college of 
The State New 


whether it is to be added to the permanent course 


University of Jersey, will 


schedule, 


RAISING LIBERAL ARTS STANDARDS 
AT WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 


STuDENTS in Wayne State University’s College of 
Liberal 
in the near future. But they will be compensated by 


\rts will have to meet stiffer requirements 


more independence in their studies and greater re 
wards for personal achievement. 

Group requirements in natural science will be 
12 credit 16, and in English 
from 12 to 15. English proficiency tests will be stand 


raised from hours to 


350 


ard in all departments, and students will be expected 
to pass a proficiency test to meet their foreign lan- 
guage requirement. Students also will be expected to 
have at minimum with the 
basic forms of art—music, literature, and graphic art 


least a formal contact 
and a broad grounding in the social sciences. 
These changes grew out of recommendations made 
by a liberal arts self-study committee after six and 
one-half years of intensive study and were approved 
by the college’s faculty. Some of the committee's rec- 
ommendations already have been implemented and 
all are expected to affect entering freshmen in 1960. 
Honors programs in all departments will allow 
qualified students to study independently in their 
field, their abilities 
allow. They will be guided by honors committees and 


major progressing as fast as 


advisors, but will not be required to attend lectures 
or do “homework” in the usual sense. 

Credit by examination will be adopted throughout 
enabling students to receive credit for 


the college, e 


knowledge of specific subjects gained through inde 


pendent study or previous preparation. 
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